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Executive Quarterly Report 


PETER GROSSMAN, PRESIDENT 
Vancouver Public Library 


British Columbia has enjoyed the finest summer in many years 
and librarians may be forgiven, or perhaps commended, if, for 
at least part of the time, they have put their problems to one 
side and relaxed in the sun. Now we return to a season, which, 
though it may be climatically damp and uninteresting, promises 
to be professionally busy and stimulating. 

We will see the opening of several new libraries and every- 
where the use of public libraries continues to grow at an un- 

recedented rate. The sharp increase in the enrollment at the 

niversity would indicate another hectic year for that already 
overcrowded library. Many new schools have been opened and 
the continued emphasis on reading is creating further problems 
for school librarians. 

With all of this growth and pressure, it is difficult for us to 
keep pace with the work in our own libraries. It will be equally 
difficult, but no less important, for us to find the time to carry 
on the work of the library association. 

This year, in addition to the important duties of the standing 
committees, we have the reports of the PNLA Library Develop- 
ment Project to consider. . Hill of the Burnaby Public Li 
raty Board and Mrs. Brunette of the Vancouver Public Library 
have been appointed as B.C. representatives on the PNLA De- 
velopment Committee. Although the printed reports will not 
be available until next spring every effort will be made to have 
the preliminary mimeographed material circulated for immedi- 
ate study. 

pour oe matter of some concern to every member of the as- 
sociation is the committee that has been set up to re-examine 
our certification regulations. Miss Irene McAfee and Mr. Harry 
Brown will represent BCLA on this committee. 

These committee activities throw a heavy load on many of our 
members but the work of the association is part of our profes- 
sional responsibility. If we neglect it the whole field of librarian- 
ship suffers and the extent to which we accept this responsibility 
will be a real measure of our stature as a profession. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
MEDICAL LIBRARY SERVICE 
IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


DOREEN FRASER 
Biomedical Librarian, University of British Columbia 


British cotumsia’s medical 
practitioners had to rely upon their own books from 1850, when the 
first doctor stepped ashore in Victoria, until the turn of the century, 
when the newly formed Vancouver Medical Association began to 
plan a library. Geographic isolation from the large eastern collec- 
tions limited the practical support and advice available to this new 
library, and because of a succession of disasters from 1914 to 1945, 
all attempts to establish further medical library services in British 
Columbia either failed or were kept at subsistence level. During 
this period, two wars, twentieth century science, and the growing 
support of industry and government accelerated the pace of medical 
research and the production of medical literature. In addition, 
costs have now soared to such an extent that the days of sizeable 
private medical collections are numbered, and many medical lib- 
raries are facing budgetary conundrums of formidable size. 

In an attempt to solve these problems, many groups of doctors 
have pooled their resources for their immediate needs, and seek 
help from medical libraries when their own resources are insuffi- 
cient. By bibliographic aids, review journals, and tape recordings, 
these libraries try to help the doctor keep abreast of the flooding 
literature. 

What is so peculiar about medicine that it requires a special 
library to meet its needs? Sick patients and laboratory experiments 
wait for no librarian. The attitude of the doctor-scientist toward 
library materials differs radically from that of the researcher in the 
social sciences and the humanities. Because the publishing process 
often holds up information for from six to twelve months or more, 
work-in-progress is often delayed. Time lost can cause the failure 
of a case or project, the waste of meagre research funds and staff 
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time. When faced with a serious problem, these people often need 
tomorrow's material, not canola No wonder there is impa- 
tience if the library impedes their access to the literature! Every 
medical library attempts to shelve material within 24 hours of re- 
ceipt, an accepted yardstick for measuring service. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY LIBRARIES 


The Vancouver Medical Association held its first meeting in 
1898, the same year that the Medical Library Association was or- 
ganized. In 1902, Dr. W. D. Brydone-Jack presented a motion that 
“the Vancouver Medical Association form a Medical Club for the 
purpose of renting a suitable room, furnishing same and providing 
medical papers for the use of members, also starting a Medical 
Library and a [ pathological} Museum”. This library opened in 
1906 in the Haddon Block-at the corner of Granville and Hastings 
streets. Space was an early and recurring problem. The library has 
been moved three times since—to the Birks Building in 1915, to 
the Medical-Dental Building in 1928, and to the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons Building in 1951. This last move followed the 
refusal by the Association of the B.C. Medical Association’s pro- 
posal that the library amalgamate with the University’s Biomedical 
Library. 

From 1906 to 1948, the library was supervised first by doctor- 
librarians, then by secretary-librarians. Miss Fermin, an English- 
woman, who ruled the Library with great firmness, fervour, and 
dignity from 1927 to 1935, remains etched in the memory of many 
doctors. Mrs. Constance Craig looked after the library from 1940 
to 1948. Mrs. Pat Holmgren was the first full-time librarian, from 
1948 to 1952, when the planning for the present library was in 
progress. In 1957, a qualified librarian, Miss Isabel McDonald, 
was employed. 

In the early days, the library received substantial assistance from 
the New York Academy of Medicine Library, Sir William Osler, 
who sent excellent advice and a cheque, and Sir Lauder Brunton, 
who provided materials from the Royal Society of Medicine Lib- 
rary in London. Dr. William Stephen, the first Library Committee 
Chairman, and a succession of determined and devoted men have 
kept this library in existence. It has grown slowly but steadily over 
the years, surviving wars and depressions with great tenacity, and 
has developed a modest but sound clinical collection which has 
served its members well. Recently it has taken a new lease on life, 
but it faces budget problems which must soon be solved. 
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Meanwhile, the Victoria Medical Society had come into being in 
1899. In 1911, this Society set up a committee to consider the estab- 
lishment of a library. Within the year, the new library was opened 
in quarters found for it in St. Joseph’s Hospital. A casualty of the 
first World War, it began again as the Victoria Medical Library in 
1922, in the Owl Drug Company's Campbell Building. In 1932 it 
returned to St. Joseph’s Hospital and ten years later was moved to 
its present quarters in the Royal Jubilee Hospital. Since 1936, a suc- 
cession of secretary-librarians has been employed. Mrs. Constance 
Craig, formerly with the Vancouver Medical Association, has sup- 
ervised the Library since 1950. It contains only clinical material, is 
half the size of its sister library in Vancouver, and exists on a shoe- 
string budget. 

The year 1939 saw the formation of the Fraser Valley Medical 
Association, which changed its name to the Westminster Medical 
Association in 1947. In 1953 it opened a library in the Royal Col- 
umbian Hospital in New Westminster. This library is supervised 
by the Medical Records Librarian, Mrs. Ruth Melby. Although 
very small, it does meet the immediate needs of its doctors. It badly 
needs space and funds. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 
Hospital libraries have been slower to appear. The present-day 


concept of hospital service did not begin to develop until the 
1930's; it was another twenty years before hospital insurance plans 
and traffic problems had put such pressure on the doctors’ time that 
they began to realize the value of hospital libraries. However, there 
had been a gradually growing realization that a hospital has some 
responsibility for the continuing education of its staff and doctors. 
The hospital accreditation programme has sparked activity since 
the second World War, since the Joint Commission on Accredita- 
tion of Hospitals insists that a medical library is an essential hos- 
pital service. Now that the library standards,’ once permissive, 
have become compulsory, further development should occur. 

The Vancouver General Hospital started an Internes Library in 
the late 1920's, but its history is difficult to trace. It seems to have 
been an unsupervised collection of books purchased by a Library 
Committee, and apparently functioned without a break until 1948, 
when it was amalgamated with the Library of the B.C. Division of 
Tuberculosis Control to form the B.C. Medical Centre Library. 
Later the B.C. Cancer Institute and the B.C. Medical Research In- 
stitute were invited to join in its support. Miss Judith Dickinson 
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was the first and only professional librarian employed. A small col- 
lection, strong in the fields of tuberculosis and ophthalmology, it 
was absorbed into the University’s Biomedical Branch Library in 
October 1952. 

St. Paul’s Hospital began an Internes Library in the winter of 
1935/36. A casualty of the second World War, it was re-estab- 
lished in 1950 in newly planned quarters. Miss Kathleen Flahiff 
was the librarian until her death in April 1953. Several people fol- 
lowed in quick succession until Miss Helen Chataway arrived in 
June 1954. Budget troubles and lack of space hampers the work of 
this small library. 

In December, 1946, Dr. W. L. Sloan was appointed chairman 
of a committee to set up a library at Shaughnessy Hospital, the 
federal Department of Veterans’ Affairs hospital in Vancouver. 
Materials were transferred- from the Vancouver Military Hospital 
during 1947, but a librarian could not be found. In May, 1948, Dr. 
Harvey Jackes became Library Chairman, and remained so until his 
death in 1956. In 1949, it was decided to use the services of the 
Medical Records Librarian, Miss Lillian McNee, who has super- 
vised the Library since that time. Its collection is small but effec- 
tive. 

Other hospitals also have libraries. St. Joseph’s, in Victoria, has 
a small collection. Those in the smaller cities and towns often 
house the collection of the local medical society — Chilliwack, 
Kamloops, and Kelowna, among others. Some projected hospitals 
will house such collections when built—Prince Rupert, Nelson, and 
Campbell River, for example. It has been mentioned already that 
the Royal Columbian and the Royal Jubilee Hospitals house two 
such libraries. 


SPECIAL SUBJECT FIELDS 


Medical libraries can specialize in limited subject fields. British 
Columbia has two such libraries. The provincial government main- 
tains four psychiatric treatment centres, with independent collec- 
tions, near New Westminster. Of these, only the Crease Clinic of 
Psychological Medicine has a proper library, organized in 1946 by 
Miss Jean Irving, who was succeeded by Miss Helen Walsh in 
1950. Both professional librarians, they were employed to admin- 
ister the Patients’ Library, the psychiatric collection being second- 
ary. Mr. C. B. Watson, the Administrative Assistant, has given 
knowledgeable support to the library since its inception. Since the 
four collections are close and under one senior administration, it 
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would appear that a good psychiatric library service could be de- 
veloped. 

~ oy of the B.C. Department of Health and Welfare, be- 
gun in the 1930's, is the other special library. Its shortcomings were 
brought under scrutiny’ as a result of the impact of the Health 
Unit system after 1945, and in 1955 it was reorganized. Adminis- 
tered by the Director of the Division of Public Health Education 
and supervised by a clerical assistant, it employs a professional li- 
brarian, Miss Margaret Hastings, whose services are shared with 
the Provincial Library. Its collection is limited chiefly to public 
health and it borrows on interlibrary loan for its other needs. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


The latest development in medical libraries in British Columbia 
is the University of British Columbia's Biomedical Library, which 
came into being when the Faculty of Medicne registered its first 
students in September, 1950. Miss Ann Vlag, of the U.B.C. Li- 
brary’s Reference Division, supervised a Medical Reading Room on 
a part-time basis during the first year, and worked with Dr. Sydney 
M. Friedman, chairman of the Faculty’s Library Committee, to get 
the collection started. By August, 1951, new policies had been in- 
troduced and the writer was appointed as Biomedical Librarian. 
Executive authority lies with the University Librarian, Mr. Neal 
Harlow. The Biomedical Library's collection had been sufficiently 
developed by 1955 to support a doctoral programme in all the 
basic sciences, and by 1957 it had become the sixth medical collec- 
tion in Canada, behind those of McGill University, the University 
of Toronto, the Universite de Montreal, the University of Western 
Ontario, and the Academy of Medicine in Toronto. It moved to its 
present quarters in the University Library in July, 1957. 

In October, 1952, when the first third year class was ready for 
instruction, the Biomedical Branch Library opened at the Vancou- 
ver General Hospital, absorbing the 1,600 volumes of the B.C. 
Medical Centre Library, and acquiring some good back files there- 
by. The Branch Library moved into its present quarters in the new 
Faculty of Medicine Wing in July, 1957. 


Anp what of the future? Since 
1945, the physician population of British Columbia has increased 
rapidly. In Canada, B.C. has ranked third in physician population 
since 1921, but only third in general population since the mid- 
thirties. Statistics for 1954 show that B.C. had more doctors 
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(10.4%) than Manitoba and Saskatchewan together, only 1% less 
than Alberta and Manitoba together. Although greater Vancouver 
had only half the number of Toronto, it had almost double that of 
Winnipeg. In fact, Vancouver had over 6% of the doctors in Can- 
ada—1,027, which was more than any of the provinces which fol- 
lowed B.C. in population figures. B.C. also ranked third in the 
number of specialists (11.2%), while within the province 42.9% 
of its physicians were specialists. Of the 1,630 doctors in B.C. in 
1954, 1,239 were in urban centres of over 10,000 people. Since 
1954, the number has risen to over 1,900, but the relationship re- 
mains about the same. 

All these statistics have a bearing on plans for medical library 
service. The scattered population i in an immense province, the tre- 
mendous amount of mountain terrain, and the high percentage of 
specialists introduce special factors. An unprecedented series of 
library surveys has provided information upon which to base plans. 
Since the 1956 survey’, the Vancouver Medical Association and the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of British Columbia have been 
studying the possibility of a provincial medical library service, and 
have produced some concrete proposals, based upon their own 
work and upon the 1957 survey of the health science libraries in 
British Columbia.“ 

In brief, medical library service in British Columbia got off to a 
slow and troublesome start in 1906. Isolated on the western edge 
of the province, it was not greatly disturbed by currents from the 
mainstream of medical librarianship until after 1945, when British 
Columbia’s tempo quickened and with it the affairs of the medical 
profession. Since the war, new libraries have been built and old 
ones refurbished. Throughout this year, the Vancouver Medical 
Association's Sixtieth Anniversary and British Columbia's Centen- 
nial, new ideas have resulted in a surge of planning. Should these 
plans come to fruition, the year 1958 will indeed have been mem- 
orable. 


1 Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals, Standards for Hospital Accredi- 
tation, Chicago, 1956. 

2 Fraser, M.D.E., Survey of the British Columbia Department of Public Health 
Library, Victoria, June 17, 1955. Typewritten. 

3 Fraser, M.D.E., Vancouver Medical Association Library Survey, July-September, 
1956, Vancouver, Vancouver Medical Association, 1956. Mimeographed. 
Fraser, M.D.E., The Health Service Libraries of British Columbia; a Survey 
Undertaken as a Part of the Library Development Project of the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association, To be mimeographed. 
Monro, A. S., The Medical History of British Columbia, Reprinted from the Can- 
adian Medical Association Journal, 1931-1932. 
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DIRECTORY OF MEDICAL LIBRARIES 
Medical Society Libraries 


VANCOUVER MEDICAL ASSOCIATION LIBRARY 
1807 W. 10th Avenue, Vancouver 9, B.C. 


LIBRARIAN: Miss Isabel McDonald ESTABLISHED: 1906 

CLIENTELE: 750+ HOURS: SUMMER M-F 9 a.m.—5 p.m. 
SEATING: 22 WINTER T Th F as above 
COLLECTION: 8,550 vols. M W 9 am—9 p.m. 
JOURNAL SUBSRIPTIONS: 271+ Sat 9 a.m.—12 noon 
SPECIAL COLLECTION: Biog. & Hist. TELEPHONE: BAyview 4158 


Cooperates with B.C. Dental Society; open to people in health fields, not to the 
public. Has microfilm reader but no photoduplication service as yet; gives Audio- 
Digest tape service; maintains index of medical activities. Holds institutional mem- 
bership in MLA and CLA, does not belong to PNBC. Journals listed in NRC Union List; 
will send cards to NRC when collection recatalogued. Will have union catalogue for 
smaller B.C. libraries when provincial service is started. Booklists published in vMA 
Bulletin. 





VICTORIA MEDICAL LIBRARY 
Victoria Medical Society, Royal Jubilee Hospital, Victoria, B.C. 


LIBRARIAN: Mrs. Constance Craig ESTABLISHED: 1922 
CLIENTELE: 194-+- SPECIAL COLLECTION: Biog. & Hist. 
SEATING: 10 ARCHIVES: Society records from 1917. 
COLLECTION: 3,400 vols. HouRS: M - Sat 9 a.m.—12 noon, and 
JOURNAL SUBSCRIPTIONS: 123 access by key. 

TELEPHONE: EVergreen 4-4141 


Serves much of lower Vancouver Island; open to health workers, not to the public. 
Has no microfilm reader. or photoduplication service. Holds institutional membership 
in MLA, belongs to PNBC. Will contribute to B.C. Union Catalogue. 





WESTMINSTER MEDICAL ASSOCIATION LIBRARY 
Royal Columbian Hospital, 330 East Columbia Street, New Westminster, B.C. 


MEDICAL RECORDS LIBRARIAN: Mrs. Ruth Melby ESTABLISHMENT: 1953 
CLIENTELE: 150+ JOURNAL SUBSCRIPTIONS: 30 
SEATING: 7 HouRS: 24 hours a day 
COLLECTION: 1,050 vols. TELEPHONE: LAkeview 2-2771 


Serves own clientele only, but lends material on interlibrary loan. Journals not 
bound. Has no microfilm reader or photoduplication service, but may use Royal Col- 
umbian Hospital photostatting service. Will contribute to B.C. Union Catalogue. 
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Hospital Libraries 


BIOMEDICAL BRANCH LIBRARY 
UBC FACULTY OF MEDICINE WING, VANCOUVER GENERAL HOSPITAL 
10th Avenue & Heather Street, Vancouver 9, B.C. 


LIBRARIAN: Miss Doreen Fraser ESTABLISHED: October 1952. 

CLIENTELE: 1,000+ HOURS: SUMMER M - F 8:30 a.m.—5:30 p.m. 
SEATING: 71 Sat 9:00 a.m.—12:00 noon 
COLLECTION: 5,000+ vols. WINTER M - F 8:00 a.m.—10:00 p.m. 
JOURNAL SUBSCRIPTIONS: 450+ Sat 8:00 a.m.—5:00 p.m. 
SPECIAL COLLECTION: Narcotics TELEPHONE: EMerald 3211 


Open to all professions needing its services; public may use it by arrangement through 
their doctors. Circulation service available only to individuals connected with its 
supporting institutions, or with groups approved by usc Senate Library Committee. 
Has microfilm reader and photoduplication service, typing room. 





ST. PAUL’S HOSPITAL LIBRARY 
1081 Burrard Street, Vancouver 5, B.C. 


LIBRARIAN: Miss Helen Chataway ESTABLISHED: September 1950 
CLIENTELE: 560 HouRS: M - F 9:00 a.m.—5:30 p.m. 
SEATING: 10 Sat 10:00 a.m.—12:30 p.m. 
COLLECTION: 800+ vols. TELEPHONE: MUtual 3-2211 
JOURNAL SUBSCRIPTIONS: 70 


Not open to the public, but lends material on interlibrary loan. Journal files kept for 
3 to 5 years only; collection augmented by material in Pathology Laboratory. Has 
no microfilm reader or photoduplication service. Will contribute to B.C. Union 
Catalogue. 





SHAUGHNESSY HOSPITAL LIBRARY 
30th Avenue & Laurel Street, Vancouver 9, B.C. 


MEDICAL RECORDS LIBRARIAN: ESTABLISHED: 1947 

Miss Lillian McNee SPECIAL COLLECTION: Harvey Jackes Memorial 
CLIENTELE: 150 History Collection 
SEATING: 9 HouRS: M - Sat 8:30 a.m.—5:00 p.m., and 
COLLECTION: 1,100 vols. access by key. 
JOURNAL SUBSCRIPTION: 72 TELEPHONE: EMerald 6767 


Serves own clientele only, but lends material on interlibrary loan. Has microfilm 
reader but no photoduplication service. Has truck delivery service. 





Special Libraries 
ES TIRINRTI ET 
BRITISH COLUMBIA DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 

AND WELFARE LIBRARY 

Parliament Buildings, Victoria, B.C. 
LIBRARIAN: Miss Margaret Hastings ESTABLISHED: Mid-1930's 
CLIENTELE: 20, plus 22 Health Units HouRS: M - F 9:00 a.m.—5:00 p.m. 
SEATING: 4 Sat 9:00 a.m.—12:00 noon 
JOURNAL SUBSCRIPTIONS: 411 (including TELEPHONE: EVergreen 2-6125 

duplicates for Health Units) 

Open to engineers only, but lends material on interlibrary loan. Collection limited 


to public health; deposits back files with Provincial Library. Has no microfilm reader 
or photoduplication service. Issued Library Catalogue in June 1958. 





CREASE CLINIC OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE 

LIBRARY 
Essondale, B.C. 

LIBRARIAN: Miss Helen Walsh ESTABLISHED: 1946 

CLIENTELE: 50+ JOURNAL SUBSCRIPTIONS: 92 

SEATING: 14 SPECIAL COLLECTION: Early reports of mental 

PATIENTS LIBRARY: 5,000+ vols. hospitals. 

PSYCHIATRIC LIBRARY: 2,265 vols. HOURS: M - Sat 8:30 a.m—4:30 p.m. 

TELEPHONE: LAkeview 2-1911 
Serves own clientele only; does not lend material on interlibrary loan. Has no micro- 
film reader or photoduplication service. Holdings listed in NRC Union List. Doubtful 


if it will contribute to B.C. Union Catalogue. 


Medical Research Library : 
SEIS tn eR 
BIOMEDICAL LIBRARY 
University of British Columbia Library, Vancouver 8, B.C. 

LIBRARIAN: Miss Doreen Fraser ESTABLISHED: September 1950 
CLIENTELE: 700+ HOURS: SUMMER M-F 9 a.m.—5 p.m. 
SEATING: 88 WINTER: M-F 8 a.m.—10 p.m. 
COLLECTION: 28,000 vols., plus Branch Sat 8 a.m.—5 p.m. 
JOURNAL SUBSCRIPTIONS: 320, plus Branch § TELEPHONE: ALma 4600, Local 430 
Open to professional people; public may use it by arrangement through their doc- 
tors; lends material on interlibrary loan. Has about 1,500 journals available; collec- 
tion contains basic foreign language journals and government documents, but no 
theses; has good bibliographic collection. Has microfilm readers and photoduplication 
service; maintains medical fellowship index, medical film index, list of translators. 
Holds institutional membership in MLA. Holdings not in Gregory, out-of-date in 
NRC Union List; cards contributed to PNBC and NRC. Will not contribute to B.C. 
Union Catalogue. Issues “Selected list of recent acquisitions” ; list of current journal 
titles being revised. Has truck service at 10:30 a.m. and 3:30 p.m. to Branch; gives 
service to VMA Library. 
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Up The Columbia For Furs 
by Cecil Dryden, illustrated by E. Joseph Dreany, 309 p. $4.75 


The Valley of Youth 
by C. W. Holliday, 357 p. with 50 p. of photographs. $5.75 


The Hopi Indians 


Their History and Their Culture by Harry C. James, 236 p. illus. with 
photographs. $5.75 
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NUMERICA 
SUBSCRIPTION 
SERVICE 


1849 MUODY AVENUE, NORTH VANCOUVER, B.C. 
we specialize 
in service 
to libraries 


EATON’S 
BOOK 
DEPARTMENT 


where you will find books of 
literary, topical, and scholarly 
interest. Best sellers, current 
fiction and non-fiction are here 
in abundance, Browze to your 
heart's content. ~ 


If the special book you desire is 
out of stock, we will be glad 
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In THE Canadian Forum for 
April Dr. Earle Birney stated that British Columbia: A Centennial 
Anthology ‘“‘may well turn out to be the one lasting gift to the 
whole bedizened [ Centennial} birthday’. True, the anthology has 
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been a tremendous success, but Dr. Birney was judging a half- 
finished event. Especially, he ignores the newly-awakened feeling 
for history and the appearance of books with an historical theme. 
T. S. Eliot says that, “Time past and time present/Are both per- 
haps present in time future,/And time future contained in time 
past”. If he is correct then an awareness of history may breed a new 
awareness of the present. The current enthusiasm for history and 
for events historical may be yet another gift we have brought to 
our own birthday party. For people concerned about history this 
slowly mounting interest is reassuring. 

From organisations, from private individuals, from businesses, 
and from towns and cities come pamphlets, trade journals, and 
books. More appear every week; we can expect more in the next 
months and still more in the next year. These publications are not 
of equal value, interest, or appeal; nor are they of equal quality of 
printing, format, or writing. Too many are published in a form 
difficult to preserve and too many in a form adding no laurels to 
the province's printing industry. Some over-size publications will 
soon be folded to fit a too-small book case, become dog-eared, and, 
finally, too wretched to preserve. Although some of this type are 
almost worthless, others are too valuable to meet such a fate. 

A valuable item, for instance, is L. B. Dixon’s The Birth of the 
Lumber Industry in British Columbia, reprinted from the British 
Columbia Lumberman. Unfortunately the title belies the subject 
for the author leaves the impression that the only lumbering before 
1870 took place on the lower mainland and on Vancouver Island. 
In ignoring the interior and the foundations laid by R. P. Baylor, 
I. B. Nason and others in the early mining areas, the author ap- 
parently considers British Columbia as a triangle with its base run- 
ning from Victoria to Port Alberni and with its apex at Hope. 
Nevertheless, indicating research from deep in the Provincial Ar- 
chives, this well-written “magazine” should be expanded and pub- 
lished between harder covers. 

Mr. Dixon does at least keep to lumber and to personalities and 
methods of the trade. The Powel] River Digester, on the other 
hand, would have contributed more by eliminating Century Sam 
and the other ‘‘cuteness”. Even at the risk of retelling old tales, it 
should have reprinted columns concerning the pulp and paper in- 
dustry instead of superficial articles irrelevant to the district on 
transportation, agriculture and gold mining. That it envelops too 
great a field may also be said of the Imperial Oil Review. Although 
beautifully produced with the company-owned Jeffreys illustrations 
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and competent articles on the cattle industry and on the Pacific 
Great Eastern, the issue would have been more valuable had it 
taken as its theme the background of the oil industry in the pro- 
vince. The newspapers of the 1920's, the attempts of T. D. Pat- 
tullo, the rigs in the Cariboo and on the Delta suggest that oil has 
been of interest here for at least thirty years. The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce’s Current Account also attempts to portray British 
Columbia to nation-wide readers but its editors had more exciting 
resources in the many local companies absorbed by the bank than 
in a review of provincial history. The Cominco Magazine does not 
concern itself directly with smelting and with ore, but, in “sam- 
pling some of the Kootenays’ past’, presents its own “anthology” 
in an interesting way, well within Cominco’s sphere of geographic 
interest. 

A locally-sponsored history entitled Dawson Creek and District 
offers another sampling of a large and sprawling district in a un- 
ique manner. The author welds together diary, memoir, or inter- 
view quotations from people living in the greater area in a general 
section of interest to all readers. The central section is composed 
of well-reproduced but undated photographs. The third section 
concerns the individual settlements and is of interest to those 
searching for specific detail. Attached at the end is a calendar of 
events and a list of parliamentary representatives. Lack of continu- 
ity makes this book difficult to read. Furthermore, the extremely 
short paragraphs, many of only one or two short sentences, are not 
at all flattering to the reader who can comprehend a more compact, 
literate, and less journalistic style. 

In contrast to the slick and costly is the fully-packed History of 
Sointula by Mrs. Aili Anderson which, according to the foreword, 
follows closely one written in Finnish by Matti Halminen in 1936. 
The foreward also states that because the community had no pro- 
fessional talents at its disposal, “this compilation is the contribu- 
tion of an interested amateur”. Modesty would prevent her saying 
that for those knowing little of Harmony Island except from out- 
siders, this is a worthwhile project. Simple, honest—almost naively 
honest—it traces discord at the place of harmony. She tells why and 
where the Finns had settled in British Columbia, their experiences 
and the problems which sent them to Malcolm Island, or Sointula, 
as the Kalevan Kansa Colonization Company. She presents the so- 
cialist, Kurikka, whose idealism and personality would not be tem- 
pered by the more realistic Makela who eventually became leader. 
She tells a sad but proud story of defeat after defeat, of the gradual 
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building and of the frightful work required. All this in sixteen 
pages! Defects come from lack of experience and lack of money. 

Because these booklets are on coated stock, for the sake of his 
eyes a reader happily turns to the small biography of Edgar G. 
Baynes, Pioneer of the West which reveals more of Vancouver's 
history than the author—Baynes’ son—probably intended. This 
“essay” should be of special interest to members of the Vancouver 
branch of the British Columbia Historical Society which accepted 
hospitality at Mr. Baynes’ Grosvenor Hotel for so many years. 

Four other booklets are printed on a flat stock and of a more 
familiar size and shape. Neil Sutherland, a teacher in West Van- 
couver, has re-written Arthur Anstey’s chapters in A. L. Burt’s The 
Romance of Canada reviewing the history of the province to date. 
Although marred slightly for those knowing of later research than 
that of Anstey, the work is good, clear, and academically acceptable. 

This last cannot be said of The Cariboo Story published by Fred 
Lindsay of the history-conscious Quesnel Advertiser. Lindsay in- 
dulges in the use of unidentified diaries, extreme statements, mis- 
nomers, and journalistic patter. Yet, he does recognise the contri- 
butions of the long-neglected Chinese who were so important in 
helping to build the province and the Quesnel area in particular. 

Another local history, The Saga of Westwold, has a ghastly 
green-and-yellow cover which might deter one from reading this 
delightful and informative booklet printed in two columns with 
newspaper headings. The small pamphlet touches many historical 
aspects, but never wanders from the topic of Westwold, or Grande 
Prairie as the place was once known. In contrast to the effort of this 
small community, the Kamloops history is a disappointment. The 
booklet would be attractive to tourists but it is not always correct 
in regard to place names and occasionally the wording is mislead- 
ing. Any revision should indicate that Victoria was chosen capital 
long before the 1880's. The history touches on the main characters 
and institutions but adds little new material. It admits that the 
story of Kamloops is the story of transportation, but gives little 
more space to transportation than to the Protestant churches. Judg- 
ing by the material devoted to religion, one would assume that the 
history of Kamloops is rather the story of the spread of Christian- 
ity. As the “Inland Capital” Kamloops holds sway over outlying 
communities and the book includes a few pages on North Kam- 
loops and on independent little Westwold. 

Mr. Bruce McKelvie has written for “the honourable company” 
a small booklet entitled HBC in BC. As usual Mr. McKelvie’s writ- 
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ing is pleasant, but, in compressing much information, he inad- 
vertently suggests that the role of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
stopped with the gold rush. In addition to this pamphlet two Mc- 
Kelvie books have been re-issued. Pageant of B.C. was first pub- 
lished in 1955, but a second edition appeared with a new dust 
jacket, a new preface, and an index in 1957. It is composed of a 
hundred or so articles on “colourful happenings which have con- 
tributed to the romantic story of British Columbia”. These were 
published first in the Vancouver Province and are now more or less 
chronologically arranged. McKelvie writes in a free, journalistic 
style with a sureness bred of the conviction that he knows his sub- 
ject, but the shortness of the articles, probably due to the medium 
by which they were first published, allows for no continuity. The 
book therefore is an ‘‘anthology of McKelvie” and shows all his 
hobby horses. The other, originally published in 1947, is Fort Lang- 
ley, Outpost of Empire. This book has unity and a theme. Although 
sometimes fanciful, taking liberties that academically written his- 
tories would not dare, it is better than the Pageant. Mr. McKelvie 
places the geographic and political importance of the location 
through the Indians of the region. He traces the building of the 
fort which he says completed the work of Simon Fraser; he tells of 
life there under James Murray Yale, of the coming of the miners, 
of the day when the “outpost of Empire” became “‘a centre of Bri- 
tish liberties”. On that day James Douglas read the documents re- 
voking the privileges of the great company and proclaiming British 
law to be effective in the newly-formed Colony. In this book Mr. 
McKelvie is seen as a competent writer, a humanist, and, when he 
wants to be, a good historian. 

Five local histories have been produced in standard book form 
but bound in various ways. The most attractive and most detailed 
is Dr. R. L. Large’s The Skeena; River of Destiny. Written by a 
physician familiar with the local folklore, the volume presents a 
social interpretation of the growth of the river valley. A chapter on 
Missions might have been expanded to relate more of the social 
work of the Salvation Army. People confessing confusion on the 
Kaien Dispute might find some relief in the chapter on railroads. 
In general, The Skeena deserves its current success. 

It is to be hoped that people waiting for New Westminster; the 
Royal City by Barry Mather will not be disappointed. Like the high- 
ly praised anthology, the Mather book is also compiled in aptly 
titled sections, including one of excellent quotations. Within his 
sections, however, the author has packed a stock of unassimilated 
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material representing a great deal of research. Purchasers will have 
an authentic encyclopedia of the Royal City, a list of May Queens, 
a list of Mayors, and a list of dates. Unhappily, readers will find 
little of the Mather wit and will surely become bored by his exces- 
sive use of short, choppy paragraphs. Forty-seven paragraphs are 
contained in one chapter of five pages! As a result, enfolded in its 
gawdy blue and yellow-for-gold jacket, this book portrays New 
Westminster as a monotonous, tiresome city. One never senses the 
river, the cedar, the fish or the sea; one never experiences the hustle 
of the market. 

Not nearly so impressive from a publisher’s point of view, but 
far more impressive from the historian’s, is Patricia Johnson’s A 
Short History of Nanaimo. This short, informative book, detailed 
but lively, will no doubt meet the usual fate of paper-covered and 
stapled works. Careful writing and patient research are apparent 
throughout the chapters on the Indians, the Spaniards, the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, the coal miners, the political and economic 
life of the Hub City, its people and its districts. Miss Johnson’s re- 
ference list indicates only a fraction of the work involved, for she 
does not list items like way bills and school registers. The author 
even risks the inclusion of a few of those off-beat wordings which 
are the joy of historical researchers, but which are seldom printed. 

From the Okanagan Valley come two more histories in paper 
covers. Both are factual and local, contain no interpretation, but 
add needed detail to a general study of their regions. The carefully 
proof-read Rutland story lacks continuity and theme. The product 
would have been better if it had been more closely related to the 
history of Kelowna and the Okanagan Valley. The Penticton his- 
tory is easier to read, and, in some respects, is a more workmanlike 
book, but carelessly edited. One short chapter, practically a history 
of the horse in North America, could have been eliminated and the 
information pertinent to Penticton given in the very good chapter 
on the livery barn, its place and importance in the community. The 
chapter on Indians is informative on the local social level and the 
method of including origins of place names is excellent. But why 
was so little attention given to the beginnings of the well-public- 
ised fruit growing industry ? 

Less self-conscious and much easier to read are the chapters on 
British Columbia in Howard O’Hagan’s Wilderness Men. While 
adding nothing new except emotion to the story of Gun-a-noot or 
of David Douglas after whom the fir was named — unless the 
Powell River Digester is correct—O'Hagan presents old material 
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freshly and vividly. The story of Tzouhalem, the Cowichan Indian 
leader, is a popularly presented fusion of anthropology and history. 

Another book blending history and anthropology is by Marius 
Barbeau who has a more academic interest in the wilderness men 
of the Pacific Northwest than has O'Hagan. This time, however, 
Barbeau introduces the whites to the Indians and shows the inter- 
play between them, for economic and other reasons, from the time 
of the Russian “‘treasure hunters” through to the founding of Met- 
lakatla and to the Klondike gold rush. Throughout he interprets 
the changes as they come. Barbeau’s dramatising of history through 
imaginative writing and the use of illuminating quotations makes 
the book both entertaining and enlightening. 

Giving as much pleasure but to a more limited and specialised 
audience, will be W. Kaye Lamb’s new edition of the original Dan- 
iel Williams Harmon journals. Dr. Lamb returns to the original 
text which had been published, though “wholly written over”, by 
the Reverend Daniel Haskel in 1820 and which has been followed 
ever since. In some respects the section entitled “New Caledonia” 
is most important to the people of this province, but from Harmon 
we can learn much about old familiars whom he met in many other 
places, men like Stuart, Fraser and Quesnel. Lamb’s introductory 
essay on Harmon contains valuable material on the man and on the 
mores and ideals of the fur traders, but for those who have been 
quoting the Harmon “journals” incorrectly for years, the new edi- 
tion will hold other revelations. For example, the original journals 
did not show under May 22, 1811 that famous statement about 
those famous potatoes and turnips being “‘the first that we have 
ever sowed this west side of the mountains’. Such is yesterday's 
research! 

Of less value is the difficult-to-define production of J. D. Val- 
lance. One can call it neither a collection of pictures and sketches 
by the author, nor a collection of essays and poems, nor a collection 
of dates..It is all of these, yet none. It contains odd bits of British 
Columbia history and scraps of fiction, but seemingly without plan 
and adding little new material for the historian. Vallance’s sketches 
taken from early photographs or earlier drawings and paintings are 
broadcast higgeldy-piggeldy with some Jeffreys and some original 
work. The dark printing of the fine-lined sketches gives the reader 
the vague yet curiously pleasant impression of looking into files of 
the old Canada Illustrated. Apart from its being an interesting 
“thumb through” in a library, this volume of well-worn historical 
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Nevertheless, the illustrations in the Vallance book obviously re- 
quired years of thorough research and preparation. One cannot 
help but wish the same were true for all the others. Generally 
speaking, the illustrations in these books seldom illuminate the 
texts. Simple, accurate maps, even stylized ones, often help to fol- 
low historical espisodes, and the maps used as endpapers in the best 
of the publications are useful. Most others are pointless. Those 
drawn for the Anstey and Sutherland are drawn so indifferently 
that they harm the booklet rather than help it. More spirited and 
sensitive research would have uncovered a better map for the Ma- 
ther history than the one used. This inaccurate and misleading ex- 
ample of cartography shows the Cariboo Road as having been 
completed from Yale to Richfield in 1860. 

The sloppily - and incorrectly - captioned pictures in most of 
the small pamphlets merely clutter and irritate. In any history 
photographs should illustrate the text, both in time and in place. A 
date is not always necessary; sometimes clothing worn, a sidesaddle, 
or a democrat is date enough; sometimes excellent contrasts and 
clever captions, like those used by Mather, give the impression de- 
sired. Usually, however, pictures of towns, streets and farmlands 
require a date, either an approximate one or a positive one. The 
Nanaimo book has few pictures, but all can be placed in time; the 
Rutland book dates some and not others. Few authors give credit 
for their pictures, and the oversight is immediately noticed by any- 
one familiar with the collection of Dally photographs:in the Pro- 
vincial Archives. When we admit quoting men like Fraser and 
Mackenzie, Harmon and Douglas, then courtesy should demand 
that we not forget Frederick Dally whose heirs would be wealthy if 
they could collect royalties on his photographs used this Centennial 

ear. 
- The book in this long list most difficult to assess is perhaps most 
difficult because it arouses excitement at first sight and makes the 
others fade into insignificance. Unfortunately, the pictures, illustra- 
tive and contrasting, impressionistic and realistic, were printed on 
mere magazine stock. Campbell Carroll's ranching history, Three 
Barr, was commissioned by Lieutenant Governor Frank Ross and 
Colonel Victor Spencer, the owners of the great Douglas Lake 
Ranch, which is “neatly plotted out within 600 miles of four-wire 
fencing . . .”” Now it may be perfectly true that had this book not 
been designed by that local perfectionist Robert R. Reid, who 
bound the book in canvas to attain the appearance and feel of its 
having been bound in burlap—burlap, not Hessian—and had it 
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been sloppily proof-read, stapled, and distributed with inconsequen- 
tial illustrations, then even this book might have been passed over 
rather easily. But the sweet smell of cowdung and dust and sage- 
brush seems to come from the covers and from the sun-faded yellow 
of the paper to amplify the text. Carroll is a newspaperman who 
knows how to tell a story, where to start it and when to stop it. He 
can and does create impressions; he uses his wit; he writes excite- 
ment into his pages and makes his personalities live without bur- 
dening his text with minutia. The story may be of the Douglas Lake 
Ranch, but the author caught the spirit of the cowboys and of the 
characters of the Nicola. His short, one-sentence paragraphs do not 
detract, but rather add to his style. Besides wishing he had written 
the book himself, one can only congratulate Campbell Carroll, Bob 
Reid, Mitchell Press—and the ranch owners. 

Of its type this book is a high point in local publishing—another 
lasting gift to the bedizened birthday. Many people deplore the 
garishness of the Centennial, deplore that invitation to “reinvoke” 
the past for present tourists, deplore the postcards, the British Col- 
umbia Official Centennial Record and the other costly items smack- 
ing of cheapness and crudity. But these we pray will soon be for- 
gotten and not held against us. Our hope is that the present en- 
thusiasm might be, perhaps, sustained into the future. Lack of 
money often precludes printing something worthwhile in a lasting 
form, but even those who watch their works being turned to ashes 
may take some pride in having helped lay foundations for better 
historical publications. Some towns could sponsor well-written, 
well-produced histories and produce them, we see, in British Col- 
umbia. Businesses, those present patrons of our local Madison 
Avenue, could very easily make a lasting gift with the money they 
now spend on temporary advertising in order to avoid income taxes. 
Such books might develop from the Centennial idea, books which 
if not so good or so permanent as the Campbell Carroll, then as 
permanent as the Large and as good as the Johnson. Those more 
temporary, the products of pioneers in the field, will have served 
their purpose if only in adding to the enthusiasm or in showing 
others the pitfalls to avoid. 
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LIDDELL, KEN, This is British Columbia, Toronto, Ryerson, 1958, 250p. 

LYONS, C. P., Milestones in Ogopogo Land, Victoria, Author, 1958, 215p. 

LYONS, C. P., Milestomes on Vancouver Island, Victoria, Author, 1958, 314p. 
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TOWNSEND, ARTHUR H., Sod-Busters, New York, Vantage, 1957, 180p. 
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A cENTENNIAL year breeds books. 
This is natural, perhaps inevitable. Publishers foresee a good mar- 
ket and authors are stimulated by the rising interest in history and 
anecdote. Books are written; some are printed; and some are read. 

Of the rash of books listed above, three at least were certainly 
written and produced specifically for B.C.’s centennial year. They 
are all worthy of serious attention, and each contributes to the 
reader's understanding of British Columbia’s short but colorful 
history, and its rich and varied landscape. 

Vera Kelsey's British Columbia Rides a Star is the most impor- 
tant of these particular books. Miss Kelsey, a Canadian by birth 
and an American by upbringing, is a well trained journalist, a suc- 
cessful writer of murder mysteries, an inveterate and exuberant 
traveller. She has ranged far and wide and has a dozen and more 
books to her credit. She came to this province specifically for the 
purpose of writing this book and she candidly admits that prior to 
arrival she knew little—or even less than little—about its geo- 
graphy, its history, its people, or its places. Then she began her 
systematic survey. By boat, car, bus, and train she went from south 
to north and west to east, seeing all but the more isolated areas of 
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the province. She saw, and talked, and also read. The result is— 
broad and large—a good book packed with information, bubbling 
observations, and small chit-chat. Basically, it is a travel book—an 

anded, rewritten journal. It is in no sense profound, nor does it 
ever come really close to the problems that exist in the province— 
problems of economics, industry, education, and society. But, as she 
says, she “. . . did not travel as a scalpel to probe the depths of the 
Province’s life and scene, but as a mirror to reflect them.” So let’s 
say in all fairness, she is a good mirror. Her style is rich and lively 
and feminine. She has a weakness for exclamation points and the 
explosive fragmentary sentence. 

This Is British Columbia by Ken Liddell could be read as a sup- 
plement to Miss Kelsey's mirror. The title chosen by Mr. Liddell 
(or by his publishers) really has little to do with the book’s con- 
tents. The tense of the verb is wrong; the Is should be Was. It is 
true that Mr. Liddell does pay a passing bow to the contemporary 
scene, but his interest is rooted in the past—not in the great histori- 
cal movements or in the gigantic figures, but in special, isolated 
events, in the forgotten individual with his own particular eccen- 
tricities. The chapter titles give the game away: ‘Life Was Nimble, 
Life Was Gay’, “The Elephant Hunt”, “The Methodist Tub”, 
“The Camels Are Coming!” Mr. Liddell is a newspaper man from 
Calgary. He loves to tell a story, he has a sense of humour and, in- 
cidentally, a weakness for a bad pun, and he can ferret out the 
gossip, the minutiae of the past. In brief, much of this book is 
amusing (especially if you are fond of anecdotes), but it is a book 
to be forgotten if you are looking for information on the British 
Columbia of today. Vancouver, for example, is dismissed in a chap- 
ter of eight pages that begins with this cutting statement, “Van- 
couver is like a girl who is beautiful but has no personality. Many 
have come to admire her and while the courtship has been going on 
for many years, the marriage seems to be just in the offing”, and 
ends with a long section (most of the last page) devoted to anec- 
dotal material about the nine o'clock gun. There is really very little 
about Vancouver in between. 

Illustrations, largely photographs of landscapes, seascapes, and 
particular places, are to be found in the two books already men- 
tioned, but they are incidental to the texts. In British Columbia in 
Pictures, by Richard and Lyn Harrington, photography assumes the 
leading role, though the introductory text by Mrs. Harrington and 
the running captions that help develop the pictorial theme are of 
high order. Covering as it does the major areas of B.C. and touch- 
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ing on some of the remote districts (such as the Chilcotin country), 
the book is a fine photographic survey of the province. Mr. Har- 
rington shows a great deal of imagination as well as technical skill 
in the way he has handled his subjects, and Mr. Frank Newfeld, 
the designer of the book, has placed the pictures with considerable 
success. The final result is pleasing, though some of the reproduc- 
tions lack that clean, crisp, definite quality which is essential to a 
work of this type. 

These are the three books essentially inspired by the centennial. 
Two other books have recently appeared, however, of interest to 
the traveller in the province — Milestons in Ogopogo Land, and 
Milestones on Vancouver Island, by C. P. Lyons, who has been with 
the Parks Division of the British Columbia Forest Service since 
1940. The first of these is essentially a travel directory for the Ok- 
anagan district, with places of interest lightly described, mileages 
given, and some additional factual material of special interest to 
the tourist. The second book is a more ambitious attempt. It in- 
cludes an historical survey of the Island, quite lengthy accounts of 
the major towns, some interesting information on flora and fauna, 
and a brief travel directory. Photographs and maps are also to be 
found in these books, as well as many pencil sketches by the well 
known Victoria artist, Edward Goodall. Both books will certainly 
be welcomed by those who know the earlier works on B.C. by Mr. 
Lyons. 

The remaining five books to be reviewed here can best be de- 
scribed as biographical and autobiographical, bound together by 
the fact that all have as the background for action the province of 
British Columbia. Though two or three of these books are readable 
—even enjoyable—none will add much to the literary traditions of 
the province. 

The best written, the best produced, and the best illustrated of 
this group is The Settlers by Peter Dalzel. At the same time it is the 
most irritating. The author, a Scot, accompanied by his young Nor- 
wegian wife and their young son, migrates first to Newfoundland, 
and then makes the long jump to the West Coast. For a period of 
four or five years, they live in the country, clearing a little land, 
growing a few vegetables, hunting and fishing. The author, appar- 
ently, had some private income for he never becomes a serious 
farmer. A man of fine education from a background of culture and 
tradition, he writes well. But he never really fitted into his new en- 
vironment. For reasons best known to himself, he chose to write 
under a pseudonym and rarely does he identify his places of settle- 
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ment. His longest stopping place was (and this is a guess) some- 
where near Burns or Francois Lake. Here he eventually came into 
conflict with the local school authorities and decided to return to 
England where he is now a schoolmaster. Perhaps this was a wise 
move. The book is marked by overtones of snobbery. Too often Mr. 
“Dalzel” is patronizing and condescending (Samples: “. . . it 
would be wrong to jeopardize Iain’s future by exposing him to the 
retarding influence of the narrow curriculum in the provincial ele- 
mentary schools.” “There are very many Canadian gentlemen. Un- 
fortunately, North American ethics consider anything redolent of a 
gentleman to be fundamentally vicious.” ) Ho! Hum! 

Of the other books, I can say little. Beth Day’s book, Grizzlies 
in Their Back Y ard, is a gossipy, journalistic account of the adven- 
tures of Jim and Laurette Stanton who forsake life in Seattle and 
settle in the remote forests on Knight's Inlet. The style is lively, but 
lacks distinction. Troller’s Holiday by Margaret Sharcott is the ac- 
count of a trip around Vancouver Island on a thirty foot troller 
owned and operated by the author’s husband, a professional fisher- 
man. It contains interesting information about the small coastal 
settlements around the Island, but the style is dull, and—in spite of 
the subject—the book has few moments of excitement in it. Lorna 
Whishaw’s As Far as You'll Take Me is the story of a restless mo- 
ther in the Kootenay Lake district who left her children in charge 
of a housekeeper and took off for Alaska on a hitch-hiking jaunt. 
She had thirty-six dollars in her pocket. She got there and back 
alive. The dialogue is often excellent; the sense of adventure is 
high; the material is slight. Inasmuch as she went by way of Ed- 
monton and eventually the Alaska Highway, the book touches but 
lightly on B.C. Finally, there is Sod-Busters by the Rev. Arthur H. 
Townsend, who was a ‘Gospel sod-buster” in Prince George dur- 
ing the thirties and forties of the present century. He warns us all 
in the foreword: “Do not read this work if you are squeamish. If 
you are one whose finer sensibilities are easily shocked, I would ad- 
vise you to read no further. The drunks, the prostitutes, and the 
toughs are part of sod-busting life. . . I have shown the raw. The 
stark truth may shock you.” This reviewer plucked up his courage 
and read on. The most “shocking” story was about the tramp who 
fell into a privy. Rest assured, you may read safely—that is if you 
have no literary ‘‘sensibilities”. If you have, follow the advice given 
in the foreword for quite another reason—‘‘read no further”. 
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PROSE 
BARRATT, ALYN RAVEN, Coromets and Buckskin, Toronto, Allen, 1957, 341p. 
HUTCHISON, MARGARET, Tamarac, Toronto, Macmillan, 1957, 282p. 
NICOL, ERIC, Girdle Me a Globe, Toronto, Ryerson, 1957, 134p. 
REYNOLDS, HELEN DICKSON, McBain’s Briar Rose, Toronto, Ryerson, 1957, 191p. 


POETRY 
FRASER, HERMIA HARRIS, The Arrow-Maker's Daughter, and Other Haida Chants, 
Toronto, Ryerson, 1957 (Ryerson poetry chap-book, 169) 16p. 
HINE, WILLIAM DARYL, The Carnal and the Crane, Toronto, Contact Press, 1957 
(McGill poetry series, no. 2) 5Op. 


LIVESAY, DOROTHY, MACNAIR, Selected Poems (1926-1956), Toronto, Ryerson, 1957, 
82p. 


In THE Court and the Castle, Re- 
becca West states that ‘‘the artist creates a work of art by analysing 
an experience”, but “if the experience which he has chosen as his 
subject is felt by his fellow men to be unimportant, the work of art 
is likely to be forgotten”. Such forgetfullness is destined to be the 
fate of several of the books under review. For “the more books we 
read” writes Cyril Connolly “the sooner we preceive that the true 
function of the writer is to produce a masterpiece . . . How few 
writers will admit it, or having made the admission, will be pre- 
pared to lay aside the piece of iridescent mediocrity on which they 
have embarked.” 

The first such embarkation on our British Columbia list is Helen 
Dickson Reynold’s McBain’s Briar Rose, an excellent how-to-do-it 
garden book, but scarcely a novel. 

Major and Mrs. Palmer, a pleasant, if tedious pair of amateur 
Vancouver gardeners, hire the dour Scot McBain as professional 
keeper of the greenery. His knowledge of gardening (divulged at 
great length) is as colossal as his rudeness. However, after several 
very trying domestic crises, he manages to thrash his way through 
the shrubbery and marry the Palmer's cook, and all is sweetness 
and light, and rose-embowered. The narration for this predictable 
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plot, though cloying, is adequate for the slightness of the task in 
hand. 

Tamarac by Margaret Hutchison is what is often called an hon- 
est, sincere novel, but whether honesty and sincerity can bear the 
burden of two hundred and eighty-two pages is, in this case, debat- 
able. In this story the usual and unusual processes of a girl growing- 
up afe portrayed gently and with some insight. It is unfortunate 
that this growth takes place in the full company of fictional stal- 
warts: an honourable though defeated father, rebellious sisters, an 
intense and saturnine lover, and in the end the lonely, loveless 
musician (childhood friend of course) who finds himself through 
the heroine’s love. However, a quick dismissal of the characters is 
not quite fair, for the author makes her people likable, if not ab- 
sorbing, and her understanding of the banalities and frustrations of 
small B.C. lumber mill towns is alert and compassionate. 

Probably the best work in the book is the almost palpable de- 
scription of the Kootenay country itself. The sense of awareness of 
seasons and years passing, reflected in the changes in the forest, 
mountains and skies of the Interior, is excellently conveyed. 

Tamarac and Coronets and Buckskin have one thing in common 
—the growth of a girl in rural B.C. Tamarac leaves you, at least, 
with a feeling of respect for the integrity of effort the author has 
made. Coronets and Buckskin \eft me with a feeling of dizziness, 
having risen and fallen with every pitch of coyness, gentility, trans- 
planted nobility and revelation of the real Canadian pioneering 
spirit—dialogue and all. Doggoned if’n I warn't. 

Through the eyes of the heroine, Iris Talbois, we see the action: 
three or four murders (I forget which), a suicide, a chase by a 
wounded she-bear, a seduction in Victoria by the Government- 
Agent, and an engagement to the Mountie with a fascinating scar. 
The remarkable aplomb with which Iris views and relates these 
events varies not a whit, from age six to twenty-one, leaving me 
with the feeling that I had read the whole silly business before—in 
the previous chapter. 

Passing from the novels, but still with prose, we come to a pro- 
fessional author, Eric Nicol and his Girdle Me a Globe, a book 
which the author boldly states “offers guidance through the pitfalls 
of the peripatetic’. Being consistently funny is surely one of the 
most difficult jobs in the world and for that reason and with a cer- 
tain trepidation, this review is approached gingerly. I know the 
book won the Leacock Medal for humor and has several hearty and 
even more, wry laughs, but some of the laughter is so strained or 
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coy it is embarrassing—“‘I assume that you do want to see some- 
thing, and are not travelling just to avoid something at home (that 
body in the linen closet, for instance, you old rascal you) .” Because 
one has learned to expect more from Mr. Nicol, such lapses are 
more regrettable from him than from anothet. However he re- 
deems himself by suggesting that you “Never assume the indigenes 
are-being modest. Whether or not you leave their country with a 
good impression, they want to make sure you do leave’. Or, his 
comments on guided bus tours: 


Most of these tours are offered with accommodation and meals laid on, 
but this doesn’t mean you can forget about expenses . . . For one thing 
bus tours have a funny way of corkscrewing through every souvenir shop 
the region affords, and for another there are times when you may want 
to supplement your tour with something—food, for instance. The drivers 
and guides used on bus tours are keenly interested in satisfying their 
customers, but you aren’t one of them. Their customers are all the shop- 
keepers, trinket-sellers, beggars, museum guides, hotel porters, fruit ven- 
dors and just plain folks to whom your driver delivers his bus-load of 
easy pickings. 
When Mr. Nicol reached Venice and was bled, as most tourists are 
in that damp city, he produced the following introductory sentence 
for his expose of Venetian hostelries: “We might pause a moment 
to admire the craft of Venetian hotel-keeping, which is by no 
means as transparent as Venetian glass.” That pause alone made 
the trip worth it for me. ; 
Continuing the travel metaphor, we leave the sunny terra firma 
of prose and enter the shaded quick-sands of poetry. The three 
books of poetry to be reviewed could scarcely be more different in 
content and expression. The first one, The Arrow-Maker’s Daugh- 
ter and Other Haida Chants, is an effort to reproduce the atmo- 
sphere of the Haida civilization, long since disturbed and destroyed 
by the white man. The book succeeds and fails much as did Lister 
Sinclair’s play World of the Wonderful Dark—sounds and words 
and pictures are there, but no heart and soul. 
I resent being swept along, in what I am willing to grant may 
well be the rhythm of a Haida chant, only to founder on obtrusive 
proper nouns, as happened in the “Haida Song of Welcome”: 


Ai, Ai, my small red man, 

Why do you weep on my bosom, 

Here in the but of the Newborn, 

Fresh from the beak of the Raven, 

He who made earth from the rain clouds, 
He who made the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
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Surely, there is a Haida name for the Charlottes. To be perfectly 
truthful, the explanatory notes to the poems seemed more interest- 
ing and authentic than the poetry itself. 

It is unfortunate the Selected Poems of Dorothy Livesay is so 
poorly packaged. The drab, dull and uninteresting covers indicate 
nothing of the singing life they contain. The author, with the as- 
sistance of Alan Crawley and Desmond Pacey (who wrote the 
glowing introduction), selected the poems which are arranged 
chronologically. With such an arrangement it is interesting to see 
the development in technique, and the enlargement of the author’s 
outlook and philosophy, as the few poems quoted below may show. 
In the early poems the self and self-awareness were all-important, 
as in the short poem, “‘Reality”: 


Encased in the hard, bright shell of my dreams, 
How sudden now to aan 

And find the night still passing overhead, 
Wind still crying in the trees, 

Myself, alone, within a narrow bed. 


Then came the depression, and with it, as Mr. Pacey states in his 
introduction, “‘the first poem by a Canadian unashamedly to preach 
social revolution’”’—‘Day and Night”: 


We have ears 

Alert to seize 

A weakness in 

The foreman’s ease. 


We have eyes 

To look across 
The bosses’ profit 
At our loss. 


After the depression came the war, and a change from a sympathy 
for man’s social aspirations to a sympathy for man as man, shown 
in these lines from the poem “Of Neighbors” : 


Who would go unburdened, sky-free, caring 
Would be with his neighbor laughing and sharing: 
But stubborn as hate, resistent as love 

Comes one man to another equal and brother. 


Possibly one of the best poems in the collection is called “Bartok 
and the Geranium”. Written recently, it shows a sure control of 
method and matter. Again, only a few lines can be quoted: 
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She lifts her green umbrellas 
Towards the pane 

Seeking ber full of sunlight 
Or of rain; 

W batever falls 

She has no commentary 
Accepts, extends, 

Blows out her furbelows, 
Her bustling boughs; 


And all the while he whirls 
Explodes in space, 

Never content with this small room; 
Not even can he be 
Confined to sky 

But must speed fl 
From galaxy to galaxy, 

Wrench from the stars their momentary calm, 
Stir music on the moon. 


Wordsworth said that a poet is a man speaking to men. Daryl 
Hine speaks to himself in his own style (influenced not a little by 
Auden, Cummings and the later Yeats). His title is that of an Eng- 
lish Epiphany carol or ballad and in it, again quoting Desmond 
Pacey, ‘‘a well-informed crane instructs a crow in several, matters 

rtaining to the nativity and earliest days of Jesus, (and) is meant 


to be a clue to the central theme of this book. Many of the poems 
concern themselves with the problems of the Fall and of salvation, 
and suggest Mr. Hnie’s repulsion from the life of the senses and 
his belief that only in art and religion may man find escapes from 
ruin”. 

Drama or dialogue is implicit in most of the poems, but the poet 
using his own private rich and symbolic images so obfuscates his 
meaning and intention that the reader is often bewildered. When 
Mr. Hine does rise above his own obscurity and speaks directly, the 
stature of the poet he is and will surely become is clearly visible, as 
these three excerpts show. From “The Lesson in Anatomy”: 


Whether these lines will tremble in the fire 
and all the lively passions there contract: 

the mouth taste always the January apple, 

the eyes be sweetened by perpetual desire, 

like captains and kings for nothing blackened, 
and the crowned head go innocent into battle, 
like all the other senses, cerebral, 

I cannot answer. You alone can tell. 
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From ‘In Praise of Music in Time of Pestilence”: 


Or time is lost, and Venus comes 

with empty bands and simple beauty there, 
timeless lineaments shape Far the sea’s foam, 
and through the senses leads the sensualist home. 
W here? In the hospital of the particular thing 
eternal principles sicken and expire, 

and under the deceitful lure of skin 

the rebellious angels play with fire. 


From “The Year One” in which the birth of Christ is discussed by 
Gabriel, Mary and Joseph. Mary speaks: 


One morning there 

was God, surprised within my room, 
and I alone 

without desire 

for kindness said he might assume 

my flesh and name. 

And what was spoken in the inner ear 
now angels, men, and animals shall hear. 


It is exciting to realize that the author of lines such as these is only 
twenty-two, and that we can only guess at what poetic discipline 
and maturity may produce in the future. 
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FALKNER, FREDERICK, The Aqualung Twins and the Vanishing People, Toronto, 
Dent, 1957, 176p. 

HARRIS, CHRISTIE, Cariboo Trail, Toronto, Longmans, 1957, 188p. 

LAMBERT, RICHARD STANTON, Trailmaker, Toronto, McClelland, 1957, 160p. 

LANE, MYRTLE E., STEER, MARGARET G., AND WRIGHT, MARY CARR, Land of Shining 
Mountains, Toronto, Dent, 1957, 354p. 

REYNOLDS, HELEN, Music for Melanie, New York, Funk, 1958, 220p. 

REYNOLDS, HELEN, We Chased a Rainbow, New York, Funk, 1957, 214p. 

SHARP, EDITH LAMBERT, Nkwala, Toronto, Little, 1958, 125p. 


A passace in Sinclair Lewis’ 
Dodsworth, which is now, I suppose, a forgotten book, sums up for 
me one of the very desirable results of children’s reading. 

Early in the novel, Sam Dodsworth, travelling to England for 
the first time as a middle-aged man, goes on deck the night before 
his ship docks at Southampton and is suddenly thrilled to see on 
the horizon a stationary light, which must be on land. 

“Mother England. Land of his ancestors; land of the only kings 
who, to an American schoolboy, had been genuine monarchs — 
Charles I, and Henry VIII, and Victoria, not a lot of confusing 
French and German rulers. Land where still, for the never quite 
matured Sammy Dodsworth, Coeur de Lion went riding, Le Noir 
Faineant went riding to rescue Ivanhoe; where Oliver Twist still 
crept through evil alleys; where Falstaff’s belly laugh discommoded 
the godly, where Uncle Ponderevo puffed and mixed, where Jude 
wavered by dusk across the moorland, and Old Jolyon sat with 
quiet eyes...” 

The passage, of course, goes beyond juveniles into adult reading 
—I suspect that Sinclair Lewis was thinking of himself rather than 
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Dodsworth when he included Jude The Obscure—but it does es- 
tablish the point that, for making a landscape come alive, there's 
nothing like a book. 

Rupert Brooks was thinking of such an absence of literary back- 
ground when he commented in a letter on the “awful emptiness” 
of the Rockies, and called them “mountains without legends”. We 
would all agree I think, that Canadian scenery has an impersonal 
magnificence which does not often inspire the kind of affectionate 
identification Sam Dodsworth felt as he looked towards an Eng- 
land created, in part, from memories of a boy's reading. 

When such identification does occur, it is the storytellers who 
make it possible and children who give it the most delighted ac- 
ceptance. To write a juvenile which can people any part of our 
magnificent emptiness with an unforgettable story and characters 
who go on living after the book is closed is a rare and difficult feat, 
but to be always on the look out for the ability to make a Canadian 
landscape a part of a child’s imaginative life does bring a reviewer 
some very rewarding moments. I have found them in The Return 
Of The Viking, by Eva-Lis Wuorio, who borrows the technique of 
Puck Of Pook’s Hill to take some Canadian children back into his- 
tory, and in the stories of Catherine Anthony Clark, The Golden 
Pine Cone, The Sun Horse, and The One-Winged Dragon, which 
mix fantasy and contemporary reality in the lives of young British 
Columbians. 

Fantasy happens to be a device employed by boti: the authors I 
have mentioned, but it is not an essential factor in the kind of 
magic I am discussing, the ability to warm a landscape into imagin- 
ative life. There is no fantasy in the two best juveniles with a 
British Columbian setting which have appeared during the past 
eighteen months. 

Trailmaker, by Richard S. Lambert, is founded on the solid real- 
ity of Alexander MacKenzie’s own account of his journey “from 
Canada by land”, Voyages To The Frozen And Pacific Oceans. 
Without overdoing the use of quotations, the book gives enough 
extracts from this original record to remind young readers that 
even the details are not invented, and that “‘Alex’s’” forceful and 
pleasant personality is based on a self-portrait. The great explorer’s 
ability to bring out the best efforts of other people has influenced 
his latest biographer. Trailmaker is a lively book, brisker and more 
flexible in style than North For Adventure, (Richard Lambert's re- 
telling of the story of Samuel Hearne), and certain to capture the 
attention of many readers between eleven and thirteen. (Several 
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parents tell me that they have had great success in reading it aloud 
to under-tens.) A good book to leave tactfully within reach of the 
younger generation if the family is planning a motor trip on the 
Alaska Highway. 

I like, also, the way the Indians are presented inTrailmaker, for 
they are shown as Alexander MacKenzie had the good sense to see 
them: three dimmensional figures with different characteristics, 
living within the reality of their own laws and customs and with 
their own right to be regarded as human beings. 

Nkwala, by Edith Lambert Sharp, the first winner of the Little, 
Brown Canadian Children’s Book Award, is even more successful 
in avoiding the television stereotype of Indian characterization. We 
have had stories before about Indian boys who must dream the 
right dream and find their guardian spirit before they can be initi- 
ated into the adult world, but Nwala is remarkable both for its 
excellent style and for the firm shape which Edith Sharp gives her 
story by making Nkwala’s search for manhood a part of the north- 
ward trek of his Salish tribe, the Spokans, when drought focres 
them to look for a new home in the Okanagon Valley. This frame- 
work also allows her to fit naturally into the tale some explanations 
of place names, which link this vanished world with our modern 
travels in the same ‘‘great hollow of gold and drowsy heat”. Lake 
Okanagan, Lake Skaha, Penticton, Wenatchee, and Yakima be- 
come part of an adventurous and satisfying way of tite which many 
readers between ten and twelve will envy. 

Nékwala’s mixture of descriptive beauty and exciting incidents is 
enhanced by William Winter's illustrations. I hope some Child- 
ren’s Book Room has the originals of these drawings, in which 
black and white are combined with one color—never more than 
one tone used in one illustration—to produce the same effect one 
finds in the text: the appeal of convincing and attractive human 
figures set against the great sweep of forest and lake, which is at 
once a threat and a protection. 

Other juveniles by British Columbians or set in British Columbia, 
which have appeared in recent months, are not of the same quality. 
I feel that Frederick Falkner in The Aqualung Twins And The 
Vanishing People has overdone his effort to be different when he 
takes his British Columbian twins to Mexico to discover a valley 
still peopled by Aztecs and has cheated rather in his title. In the 
first story in this series, The Aqualung Twins Find Chinese Trea- 
sure, twelve-year-old Grant and Pamela do come legitimately on 
an adventure while learning to use their aqualungs off Vancouver 
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Island, but this book is really a land tale in which the aqualung 
equipment plays a forced and minor part. 

Cariboo Trail, by Christie Harris, can also be taken to task for 
its title; it is not a story of the Cariboo Road but of the Overlanders’ 
journey from Fort Garry and Fort Edmonton across the Rockies to 
Fort Kamloops. The trip was undertaken to reach the goldfields 
but the phrase “the Cariboo trail” is firmly attached to the other 
journey through the Fraser canyon. It is disconcerting to have it 
used in this way, (perhaps the publishers are responsible) , just as 
I find it disconcerting to have the composition of the famous Schu- 
bert family, who did make the first Overland trip with three child- 
ren of seven and under, altered to include a twelve-year-old girl. 
Books for girls in this age group and the early teens are admittedly 
so difficult to find, that perhaps one should be prepared to forgive 
Christie Harris, who is wtiring fiction, for this alteration of history, 
and she has made interesting use of a number of authentic details 
about the first Overland journey. But she and Frederick Falkner are 
both disappointing as stylists; his writing is too stiff and hers too 
flat to allow their books to be anything but routine performances. 

I find the same flatness of style and shallowness of characteriza- 
tion in the two books for teen-aged girls which Helen Reynolds 
has produced during the last year and a half, Music For Melanie, 
and We Chased A Rainbow. One describes the experiences of a 
music student and her brother, wrecked on an island off Vancouver 
where they find a hermit and win him back to interest in his fel- 
lows; the other gives us two girls who drive to Banff in the hope of 
finding summer jobs. Music For Melanie, with its accurate picture 
of the kind of isolation which can be achieved remarkably close to 
Vancouver, is the better of the two. If the young artist who tells 
We Chased A Rainbow in the first person paints with the same un- 
inspired doggedness with which she gets from chapter to chapter, 
I have the grimmest impression of the kind of colored postcards she 
must produce. 

Stories for young people of the types represented by these last 
four books are turned out by the dozen. The best that can be said 
for them is that they usually focus on one interest or hobby—swim- 
ming, piano playing, a history assignment—which may lure some 
young people into at least attempting print. But no kingfisher of 
the imagination will ever catch fire from such pages. 

Land Of Shining Mountains, by Myrtle E. Lane, Margaret G. 
Steer, and Mary Carr Wright, is a more difficult book to assess than 
the ones listed above. Planned for readers between the ages of nine 
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and eleven, and for use in Grades Four to Six, it hovers rather un- 
easily between the status of storybook and text book. In attempting 
to cover the whole history of British Columbia from Indian days to 
the present in a series of stories and brief factual or imaginative 
passages, the authors have set themselves a very large task with re- 
sults which, like the book’s cover, are sometimes cluttered. The 
mountain range, the dogwood and the provincial coat of arms all 
belong to British Columbia but the designer of the book would 
have done better to forget the pictorial lesson and eliminate any 
two. The facts and tales presented in the text can stand on their 
own feet and do not need the sentimental prop of Melawahna, 
Sweet Wind of the West, who keeps turning up to weep over In- 
dians, worry about sailing ships, “‘smilingly remember” various his- 
torical incidents, and “sigh happily” when the dogwood is chosen 
as the provincial flower. . 

I regret these blemishes because even with them Land Of Shining 
Mountains is an impressive achievement, and with less of Mela- 
wahna, might well be recommended to a wider age group than the 
one for which it was originally intended. A great deal of research 
lies behind its stories and it is crammed with interesting informa- 
tion, past and present being brought into perspective by the last 
section, which takes contemporary children on trips to various parts 
of the province. 

The illustrator Dick A. G. van den Hoogen seldom rises above 
the ordinary when drawing people, but he is much better with 
animals, birds, and objects, and it was an excellent idea to adorn 
many pages with small, clear maps of different sections of B.C. 

Some excellent juveniles have been produced from or about Bri- 
tish Columbia—I am sorry that the time limit set for this article 
does not include a work in this field by Roderick Haig-Brown—and 
some of these books have magical moments. But it is still true that 
there is only one Canadian juvenile which no reader ever forgets, 
only one green-gabled farm house in which all of us have lived, 
and only one immortal Canadian child. Her name is Anne Shirley. 
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BARBEAU, MARIUS, Haida Carvers in Argillite, National Museum of Canada, Bulletin 
139, Ottawa, 1957, 214p. 


A cENTURY ago the native 
peoples of the Northwest Coast of North America possessed as dis- 
tinctive and colorful a way of life as existed anywhere. With only 
a few simple crafts but in a bountiful natural setting, they had de- 
veloped a complex social organization, a rich ceremonial life, and 
one of the world’s great art styles. Among the Haida of the Queen 
Charlotte Islands this art style found a unique medium in argillite, 
a carbonaceous shale (often called “slate” that is found here only 
in a deposit near the Haida town of Skidegate. The deposit was dis- 
covered by whites about 1820. It was first used, Barbeau believes, 
by Haida who sailed on white whaling and sealing ships and who 
first imitated the “‘scrimshaw”’ of white sailors and only later turned 
for inspiration to native mythology. Argillite carving was not a 
traditional native art. It was a commercial enterprise that devel- 
oped after the decline of the fur trade left the Haida hungry for 
more of the traders’ goods; yet it became an expression of native 
culture. 

Haida Carvers is the second of three volumes by Barbeau on ar- 
gillite. In the first, Haida Myths (Bulletin 127, 1953), he tells a 
number of native myths and gives more than three hundred illus- 
trations of carvings depicting characters and scenes from them. In 
the third, Haida Scrimshanders (not yet pubished) he plans to re- 
view the earlier, white-influenced “scrimshaw”. In Haida Carvers, 
“the artisans themselves are in the spotlight”. Barbeau has gathered 
data on more than forty of them. His objective is, evidently, to ap- 
ply to native art some of the methods of the art historian, refuting 
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the usual generalizations about primitive artists by showing that 
these men were individuals—not all of equal skill and imagination 
and not all bound by “form and pattern” handed down “ready- 
made, out of prehistory”. 

This is an admirable objective, but I am afraid that Barbeau has 
only partly succeeded in it. Through the sheer volume of his work 
he has shown that there must be individual differences in choice of 
subject, in style, and in skill. Yet when it comes down to the data 
on the men themselves, I still feel we know too little about why 
any carver did what he did and how he felt about it. And in the 
identification of pieces with carvers, Barbeau has a free and easy 
way with the material that I find disturbing. There is at times a 
sort of circularity in his reasoning, as when he seems to be saying on 
the one hand (p. 33) that Tom Price must have belonged to an 
Eagle clan because he used such Eagle crests as the sculpin and on 
the other hand (pp. 44,46,52, and elsewhere) that carvings with 
the sculpin crest were “presumably” made by Tom Price—"“presum- 
ably”, we can only infer, because Tom Price belonged to an Eagle 
clan and had the right to carve the sculpin. Indeed, piece after piece 
is “presumably”, “probably”, “possibly”, “may be said to be” by 
this or that carver, but we are rarely told why. In some cases the 
carver of the item was identified by the collector, yet it occasionally 
happens, as Barbeau himself indicates, that a good piece attracts 
the name of a famous carver. In other cases items were identified 
for Barbeau by Alfred Adams, a Haida trader who handled several 
mens work, but Barbeau must admit (as on p. 98) that Adams 
found some carvers’ work “pretty much the same”. I am left with 
the feeling that Barbeau may often be right but has not given me 
the evidence to judge for myself. One reason for my difficulty in fol- 
lowing him probably lies in his very loose organization, which tries 
to use simultaneously both carvers and types of carvings as classify- 
ing principles and which fails to separate clearly enough the car- 
ver’s choice of subject from his manner of execution. A second 
reason undoubtedly lies in the muddy quality of many of the photo- 
gtaphs, which makes it nearly impossible to see, let alone to appre- 
ciate, the lovely glistening black forms to which Barbeau has de- 
voted so much time and energy. It seems a pity that this devotion, 
which I thoroughly respect, could not have had the benefits of a 
strict editorial hand and of better photography. 





ANTHROPOLOGY 


REVIEWED BY FRED GEARING 
Department of Anthropology, University of Washington 


HAWTHORN, HARRY BERTRAM, BELSHAW, C. S., AND JAMIESON, S. M., The Indians 
of British Columbia, Toronto, University of Toronto press, 1958, 499p. 


Tuis is an excellent and perman- 
ently useful study. It represents something over a year’s work by 
seventeen individuals from anthropology, economics, and related 
disciplines. These persons have been able to represent to the reader 
the great diversity found in contemporary Indian life; at the same 
time, they have kept steady hands on the selection and ordering of 
fact. To those familiar with the mountains of similar but undigest- 
ed data gathered in sundry governmental investigations, this vol- 
ume will be a welcome relief. 

The study’s highest excellence is reached in Chapters 7 through 
20, almost half of the total volume, which deal with economic mat- 
ters. These chapters range widely in scope and they are usually rich 
in detail. The conception, here, of Indian “economic” activities 
and problems is deep; the authors are not willing to work from as- 
sumed motivations of the usual “economic man” but look, rather, 
for behavior which reveals what things, in fact, do motivate the 
members of these Indian communities when they engage in eco- 
nomic pursuits. From these pages emerges a convincing portrait of 
the many facets of economic life in these communities—what that 
life was, what it is now, and what it could be tomorrow. 

Chapter 1, in contrast, shows evidence of having been put to- 
gether, like the camel, by a committee. The authors list principles 
descriptive of the large trends visible in Indian history to the pre- 
sent. Of the ten listed, most do not seem to hold enough truth 
value or precision to act as “working principles” for this or any 
analysis; these do not, in fact, seem often to enter subsequent chap- 
ters. Three assert that these Indian communities are permanent 
social groups for the foreseeable future; these principles hold truth 
(though not great precision) and these do importantly and profit- 
ably enter later discussions. 

Chapters 28, 29, and 30 are, in the minds of the authors, the most 
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crucial of the study. Here the authors deal not so much with what 
these communities do; rather, they look more closely at how—the 
political fabric of the groups. The central question is whether 
group decision-making and the co-ordination of group work are 
vital and effective. Their answer is that many of the Indian com- 
munities in British Columbia are now virtually paralyzed. This is, 
of course, hugely important. All evidence indicates that these com- 
munities intend to exist and will exist, for all practical purposes, 
forever. Hence, the crucial choice is whether they will be vital, ad- 
aptive, successful communities or whether, continuing the present 
trends, they will become increasingly dull, paralyzed, depressing. 

Indian communities in the United States have gone further down 
this road to paralysis; some have died (not “integrated” — just 
died) and many others are virtually dead. The largest reason for 
this creeping paralysis is the same: the U.S. government tries to as- 
sist and, in doing so, soon finds itself running—handling the down- 
to-earth details—schools, health, land management, etc. When 
this happens it canot but follow that in the local community the art 
of coming to group decisions and of co-ordinating the work is de- 
stroyed. Competent leaders cannot emerge because the people no 
longer have a chance to measure competence; others cannot retain 
the art of following because there are no tangible rewards for ef- 
fectively doing one’s minor part. The fact is very clear—running 
the vital services of Indians (as distinguished from paying for 
them—a separate matter) is a form of social murder. 

The authors document well this story in British Columbia. The 
parallel between the stories in both nations is startling. Whether we 
learn from this experience or not, history will certainly disclose 
that Indian communities were brought to their present near-paral- 
ysis, not importantly by landgrabbers and the like, but by well- 
meaning effort of friendly government—efforts to keep those com- 
munities from making hurtful mistakes. But, the world over, hu- 
man communities which are not making mistakes are dead or dying. 

Perhaps some readers will feel that the authors themselves, in 
their final pages, fall into the same trap they have so well described. 
They recommend a sort of weaning process whereby communities 
are gradually prepared for authority over their own affairs. They, 
too, are reluctant to let communities hurt themselves. Perhaps the 
freedom to make mistakes cannot be parcelled out, in the world of 
affairs, in degrees. 

I recommend this timely and thorough study to voters in both 
nations. 
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SOCIAL WORK 


REVIEWED BY L. T. HANCOCK 
The Maritime School of Social Work, Halifax, N.S. 





DIXON, WILLIAM G., Social Welfare and the Preservation of Human Values, Van- 
uver, Dent and the University of British Columbia, 1957, 231p. 


One of the most heartening 
things which has emerged from this Conference is the fact that 
social work has attained its majority.” This quotation from Dr. 
Younghusband’s ‘“The Indivisibility of Social Welfare” seems to 
reflect accurately the impression one gets from reading these pa- 
pers. The tendency so common inthe past for social workers to. 
excuse their shortcomings by pleading the youth of the profession 
seems to lack validity with the appearance of this volume. 

This volume of papers, written and compiled to mark the 25th 
Anniversary of the founding of the School of Social Work at the 
University of British Columbia, is a significant contribution to Can- 
adian welfare literature, and should be a welcome addition to the 
libraries of all serious students. 

Dr. Marsh’s concise “Perspective” and Marjorie Smith’s clear 
statement about the generic curriculum make interesting and in- 
formative reading and show a firmness of thought and philosophy 
which speaks well for Canadian social work. 

Some may wish that, in answering the critics who accuse our so- 
cial services of destroying ambition, Dr. Davis had made stronger 
claim for the case of social work as the way of giving help which 
seeks to preserve initiative and to restore individuals to fuller 
living. 

Others may take exception to Miss Smith’s use of the words 
“method” and “process” in reference to casework, group work, 
community organization and the like, and wish that she had been 
more explicit. These are only minor points, however, when consid- 
ered against the high quality which characterizes the 

The fact that many of the articles are oriented to the British Col- 
umbia scene is natural, but this fact limits the general interest of 
the book. This should not deter the selective reader, however, and 
for this purpose the volume is highly recommeded. 
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BRUCE HUTCHISON: 
CANADIAN VISIONARY 


T. J. HANRAHAN 
Department of History, University of British Columbia 


‘Ture can be little doubt in the 
mind of one who reads the works of Bruce Hutchison that there is 
a good deal of unity of subject and interest in all of them. Certainly 
these volumes fall into a variety of categories: books of travel, of 
historical and geographical description, biography, even a novel. 
Yet throughout there is apparent one basic intention; all seem to 
be parts of an attempt to fulfill one task. Bruce Hutchison has set 
out to introduce and to interpret Canada and Canadians first to 
Canadians themselves and, then, to others, especially Americans. 

This is clear from the title and on every page of his first and, in 
many ways, his best book, The Unknown Country. His more recent 
work is simply a sequel to this. His biography of Mackenzie King 
dwells on the parallel between the Prime Minister and his country 
and again emphasizes the author’s preoccupation. The Struggle for 
the Border presents an account of Canadian-American relations 
from a Canadian point of view. The Fraser was commissioned as 
part of an American series and definitely written with an American 
audience in view. The same is true of his novel which even reached 
the publishing pinnacle of being chosen a Book-of-the-Month and 
which, with the differences imposed by the fictional form, carries 
on much the same task as the others. But it is primarily with the 
works of non-fiction that we are here concerned, and, despite the 
comparative success of The Hollow Men, it is as an author of non- 
fiction that Hutchison is best known. He has won the Governor 
General’s Award for Creative Non-fiction and various other honors 
including a Doctorate from the University of British Columbia. It 
seems then that it will be worth our while to examine these works 
and try to judge their lasting value. 

Bruce Hutchison is a professional writer. His books are not those 
of a professor whose main aim is to know his subject, to whom the 
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writing is simply a necessary tool. He is the editor of the Victoria 
Daily Times, daily engaged in the work of reading, writing, inter- 
preting the day's events. He has had many years of experience in 
this work, including a period with the Winnipeg Free Press under 
John Wesley Dafoe whose memory he reveres as “the greatest 
Canadian of his time’’. It is tempting to look on Hutchison as the 
conscious successor of Dafoe. As the great Winnipeg editor wrote 
the “definitive work on Laurier”, so will the Victoria editor write 
on Mackenzie King. There can be no doubt that there was a strong 
influence here, but it should not be exaggerated. Hutchison is too 
intelligent a writer to be summed up so simply. He knows perfectly 
well that Dafoe is “gone, and his era with him”. He knows that 
Dafoe was many things that he cannot be, that there are great dif- 
ferences of personality and perhaps even greater differences of 
time and place and society. He can never wield Dafoe’s power, as 
he does not share Dafoe’s regionalism. Imitation there may be, 
similarity there must be if only from the fact that both are news- 
papermen. That at least is the fundamental fact to be remembered 
about Hutchison. 

His writing has the deceptively easy style of the man accustomed 
to daily production. It flows quickly and smoothly and leads the 
reader easily onward. It is varied—now fluid, now bald, now poetic. 
Sometimes it seems to be a little too conscious; its phrases a little 
too carefully colorful. And now and then one feels that there is 
perhaps a lack of passion in the writing, that there is something of 
the scholar’s detachment without the scholar’s precision. The plan 
or, rather, the lack of plan to anyone who looks for coherent, logi- 
cal development in his books is also in the newspaper tradition. He 
recognizes this himself and in the foreword to The Unknown 
Country comments, “At the start this book had a plan, but the 
writer soon forgot it and is confident the reader will not discover 
it.” His aim is “to give the stranger a general glimpse of the sur- 
face of Canada and something of the substance, the people, the 
problems, the history, and the future beneath the surface;” or, “‘to 
rediscover Canada,” or, “to study a Canadian era and many of its 
inhabitants.” The technique of writing by which he tries to fulfill 
these aims is that of the journalist. 

He is not a scholar. He not only admits this but proclaims it. 
Time and again he points out that his books are not student's 
books, that they are not formal works of history, that there may be 
errors in detail. He is right of course—there are statements which 
a geographer or an historian would certainly challenge. But to do 
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so is to fail to see what he is trying to do, and to condemn him for 
not doing something which is no part of his purpose. 

Surely, however, the historian may legitimately raise the question 
of the use Hutchison makes of history. Because he does use it, 
as indeed he must. Certainly he has read broadly in Canadian his- 
tory as he shows by his citations and his bibliographies, but some- 
times history as it appears in his works seems to have lost its ident- 
ity. “Historians tell us,” he writes in Canada, Tomorrow's Giant, 
“that a purely negative and centrifugal movement, a traumatic re- 
coil from the American Revolution, began the Canadian experi- 
ment. A sterile force somehow fertilized the cold northern ovum.” 
Whatever else this may be—it may be good psychology, it does not 
sound like good biology—it is scarcely recognizable as history. To 
make too much of this might be unjust but it points toward a more 
serious problem in this regard. 

Those who are, in Hutchison’s phrase, “concerned with abstract 
facts,” will indeed, as he advises them, turn to other books. But 
what effects does this have in his own books? Is it a matter of the 
old editor applying to himself the classic advice to the young re- 
porter to ‘just get the facts’? Does he limit his interest to the phy- 
sical facts alone? A glance at almost any page of his works will 
answer these questions. 

The Struggle for the Border opens at page 164. He is writing of 
the settlement after the American Revolution and has just said that 
the boundary was contrary to all geographic and economic law: 


But a still higher law was operating here, as in all nations—subtle, in- 
tangible, illogical, and irresistible. Two different peoples were going 
their separate ways because they prized their wood 5 more than their 
treasure. 
This is what replaces the “abstract facts” of the historians and 
other scholars. The physical facts of his tale are told and some- 
times brilliantly well told, but often they seem to become little 
more than symbols of the myths or spirits that are for Hutchison 
the true reality. 

There seems to have been a development here in Hutchison’s 
writing. In The Fraser he tells of a visit he made in 1921 to Barker- 
ville and of his conversations with some of the old men who had 
known it during the gold rush days: 

I had come only in the hope of re-discovering the old legends at first 

hand for myself and, of course, I was bound to fail, for the legends are 


an afterthought, the legendary figures old men who could give only the 
facts, never the contents. 
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Already then the hope was there but not as prominent as it was to 
become. Compare the people who appear in The Unknown Country 
with those in Canada, Tomorrow’s Giant. In the first they are real, 
in the second they are figures and symbols. We hear “the racial 
voice” of Newfoundland; see “the humble portrait of a race” in a 
boy in Peggy's Cove; listen to “the answers of the clan” in New 
Brunswick; in Gaspe we meet a man in whom “the long racial 
memory, going back to Cartier’s landfall a few miles from little 
Pabos, was unbroken.” In Quebec there is “the folk memory of the 
Conquest,” matched in Ontario by “the Loyalist folk memory”. 
Nor is this limited to obscure individuals. Laurier, for example, is 
“the ultimate idol and folk father of his race.” 

He did not write in this fashion in his earlier books, or at least 
not to the same extent. Why then does he do it now? In writing of 
Prince Edward Island at one point he confesses to some difficulty in 
proceeding since in the smooth surface o fthe Island life, “the re- 
porter will not find . . . any ‘angle’ for his story.” Is this all that it 
is—just a reporter's angle? Something of it no doubt, but it is hard- 
ly a satisfactory total explanation. There is something too in an- 
other statement he makes in the same connection, “Since I cannot 
evoke a lost magic, I must stick to facts.” He is undoubtedly and 
unashamedly a romantic, but this too is not the whole story. 

The problem seems to be that he has got hold of a mystery, the 
essence of Canada, and is trying to express it to others. Now in 
such an undertaking there is always the danger that in talking 
about the mystery one may himself lose contact with the actual. 
That Bruce Hutchison is exposed to this danger is clear from the 
trend of his writing. This tendency to write in terms of race and 
folk and spirit and clan is evidence of a weakening grasp on real- 
ity. The truth is at once more simple and more complicated than 
this, and if one eschews “abstract facts” one should not take refuge 
in mere fogginess. 

But the reality is there, and Bruce Hutchison has seen it. Therein 
lies the hope that he may yet overcome this danger and may yet 
produce a better book on Canada for us. In attempting to do so he 
might be well advised to reread The Unknown Country. No better 
book of its kind has been written, nor will be, as far as one can see 
at the moment, unless Bruce Hutchison can do it. But to do it he 
must reverse the trends of his more recent works. 
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BOOKS BY BRUCE HUTCHISON: 


Most of the writing of Bruce Hutchison is contained in his daily writing for 
the newspaper and in his frequent articles in magazines. We are concerned 
here only with that fraction of his production which has appeared in book 
form. 


Canada, Tomorrow’s Giant, Toronto, Longmans, Green, 1957. 


The Fraser, (Rivers of America, Hervey Allen and Carl Cramer, eds.) 
Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1950. 


The Hollow Men, Toronto, Longmans, Green, 1944. 


The Incredible Canadian, Toronto, Longmans, Green, 1952. 


The Struggle for the Border, Toronto, Longmans, Green, 1955. 


The Unknown Country, New York, Coward-McCann, 1942, revised edn., 
1948. 
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British Columbia: a History 
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THE CROSSING OF ANTARCTICA 


Sir Vivian Fuchs & Sir Edmund Hillary 


TT us book, by the two leaders of the Trans- 
Polar expedition, is the definitive account of the first land crossing of the continent of 
Antarctica. 

W rx magnificent casualness Sir Vivian Fuchs 
and Sir Edmund Hillary take turns recounting their share in making this long projected 
attempt a historical reality. 

T us restraint in telling detracts nothing 
from the excitement of the account; in fact it enhances the readability of the book and 
helps to underline the magnitude of the achievement. 


Ir is a beautiful book, with 64 pages of 
photographs, 32 in full colour. Maps are provided and coloured end papers. 
Publication date, October 27. Price $6.50. 
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JUDGE 
FREDERIC WILLIAM HOWAY 
(1867-1943) 
Pioneer Historical Critic 


WALTER N. SAGE 
Professor Emeritus of History 
University of British Columbia 


Tue amazing thing about Judge 
F. W. Howay as an historian was the amount of sound historical 
writing he produced. It is true that he lived until he was seventy- 
five, but during most of his lift he was busily engaged as a lawyer 
or as a County Court judge. He retired from the bench in 1937, 
only six years before his death. 

He was a tireless worker. He never neglected his legal duties for 
his historical studies, although he told me once that he had refused 
a transfer from New Westminster to Vancouver on the grounds 
that the case load in the Vancouver County Court would be so heavy 
that he would not be able to carry on his historical investigations 
and writing. 

From boyhood Howay had been interested in the stories of the 
Royal Engineers who had settled in New Westminster, and in the 
tales of the Cariboo Road. As a lawyer he practiced in Cariboo and 
knew many of the old timers who had come in during the gold 
rush of the 1860's. 

The judge had another great interest—the story of the discover- 
ers, explorers, and navigators of the Northwest Coast. He collected 
not only the voyages of Cook, Vancouver, Portlock and Dixon, 
Meares and other well known visitors to the coast, but he ransacked 
the libraries in the eastern United States, especially in Massachu- 
setts, for original logs of the maritime fur traders. Nor did he 
neglect Hawaii and the historical treasures to be found there. As a 
result he became a leading authority on the maritime fur trade. It 
is a matter of great regret that he never wrote a definitive work in 
that field. 
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As soon as he had become well established as a lawyer in New 
Westminster he began collecting an historical library, consisting as 
far as possible of original sources dealing with the development of 
the Northwest Coast in general and British Columbia in particular. 
His former law partner and life long friend, Dr. Robie Lewis Reid, 
also collected a library, chiefly of Canadiana, and their combined 
libraries now form the basis of the Howay-Reid Collection at the 
University of British Columbia. 

Much of Judge Howay’s most important writing appeared in 
print just before or during the First World War. He collaborated 
with E.O.S. Scholefield in producing, in 1914, British Columbia 
from the Earliest Times to the Present’, writing two chapters in 
Volume I and all of Volume II. He also wrote a valuable section 
in Canada and its Provinces’, which also appeared in 1914, on Bri- 
tish Columbia's political history after 1871. It is from these volumes 
that the judge’s work is usually judged. This is not entirely fair to 
him. When he wrote his portion of the monumental work on Bri- 
tish Columbia he was still learning his trade, and the publishers 
were making severe demands on both him and Scholefield. Schole- 
field suffered more than Howay, who was much more methodical, 
and being learned in the law had a tidier mind. 

In 1928, Judge Howay published British Columbia, the Making 
of a Province’, a boiling down and summarizing of his longer 
works. Unfortunately, it has been out of print for years, but it can- 
not really be classed among his most successful works. 

After the judge’s death, Dr. W. Kaye Lamb, then University 
Librarian and editor of the British Columbia Historical Quarterly, 
published “‘A Bibliography of the Printed Writings of Frederic 
William Howay”. It lists 286 items dating from 1902 to 1944, the 
last two being published after the judge’s death in 1943. This bib- 
liography really tells the story of F. W. Howay, historian. He 
wrote books, articles, and book reviews. He also edited many fur 
traders’ journals. Above all he was a critic of the historical writings 
of others. He could be kindly in his book reviews, but he hated pre- 
tence, inaccuracy and bombasity, and could be absolutely unmerci- 
ful at times. 

One of his pet abominations was the late Miss Agnes C. Laut. 
His copy of her two volume work, The Conquest of the Great 
Northwest’, now preserved in the Howay-Reid Collection, has many 
marginal notes unfavorable to the author. One or two examples 
will suffice. Miss Laut writes (I, 147-8) regarding the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, “In early days when the Company had the field to 
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itself .. . [it]} was able to declare a dividend of 50 per cent on stock 
which had been twice trebled.” Howay comments on the phrase “In 
early days” as follows: “Why so vague? Name the years.” He 
states that the 50 per cent dividend on twice trebled stock did not 
occur until after 1720 and quotes figures given by Miss Laut (I, 
160) to prove it. 

As might be expected he has a field day with Miss Laut’s account 
of David Thompson's journeys on the Columbia in 1811. Miss Laut 
sent Thompson down the Columbia through the Arrow Lakes in 
the spring of that year. Howay’s comment is, “Humbug! Thomp- 
son didn’t go down Columbia in Spring, he went up it in Autumn.” 

II, 91 
Nor oe he spare Agnes Laut when she makes mistakes regard- 
ing Fraser's voyage down the river in 1808. He remarks on page 
107 of Volume II “Rot! Oh Geography.”—But enough of this! 

In his book reviews Howay always praised accurate work, for ex- 
ample that of Captain J. T. Walbran in his British Columbia Coast 
Names‘, and H. R. Wagner in his Spanish Explorations in the Strait 
of Juan de Fuca’, but he delighted in showing up careless and in- 
accurate writing. He was also intolerant of authors who merely 
hashed over old material and showed no sign of having done any 
original research. 

The following paragraphs, taken from Howay’s first signed re- 
view in the Review of Historical Publications relating to Canada, 
on the subject of William I. Marshall’s The Acquisition of Oregon’, 
well sum up the judge’s ideas of sound and unsound history: 

“Myths die hard, but these volumes will carry conviction to 
every reader. They leave nothing more to be said. That )Whitman 
saved Oregon, or had any part in so doing, must now be regarded 
by all unbiased persons as pure fiction. Outside of their main pur- 
pose the volumes are a real contribution to the history of Canada 
and of the Oregon question, for the author has gone on all occa- 
sions to original sources. 

“If one were inclined to be hypercritical, it might be said that 
these volumes become a Dunciad in prose. Spalding, Gray, Eels, 
Barrow and Mowry are pilloried mercilessly. But alleged historians, 
who draw upon their imagination for their facts and attempt to 
foist upon the world fiction for history, deserve such scorn.” 

Howay’s last important work was British Columbia and the 
United States”, written in collaboration with W. N. Sage and H. F. 
Angus, edited by H. F. Angus, and published in 1942. It appeared 
in the series on the relations of Canada and the United States, spon- 
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sored by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

The critical side of the judge’s work has perhaps been over- 
stressed. His legal training made him accurate and his zeal for 
source material was unbounded. He was, however, by nature quite 
a friendly, kindly man. He would not suffer fools gladly, but there 
was no limit to the time and effort he would give to a genuine re- 
searcher, especially a beginner, who sought his help. 

Nor should it be thought that the judge was always serious and 
inclined to be “unco guid”. Far from it! He looked rather like a 
Dickens character, and he was never happier than when his Fellow- 
ship of Arts was preparing or putting on a Twelfth Night play (in 
which Judge Howay always took the leading part). 

British Columbia historians who had the privilege of knowing 
and working with him owe much to Frederic William Howay. 
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CHILDREN 
AND CHALLENGE 


COMPILED BY G. G. TURNER 
University of British Columbia Library 


Summer is usually a period of 
diminished activity, but the past season in British Columbia has 
produced both plans and accomplishments for libraries and librar- 
ianship. Work with and for children has dominated, but the more 
intangible task of planning and development has not been ne- 

lected. 
SUMMER FUN. In Victoria, three groups of summer reading 
clubs, organized by the Children’s Department, drew about 350 
children weekly. The award of a certificate during Young Canada’s 
Book Week was the prize to be earned. 

The Prince George Public’s playground program of stories and 
games was designed to attract the younger children to the library. 
Dramatization of the stories by the children was particularly suc- 
cessful. Work with children is considered particularly important in 
Prince George (birth rate: second highest in the world, behind Cal- 
cutta), and the season was climaxed by the entertainment of about 
150 children in the library (area of children’s section: 9 x 11 ft.). 
BACK TO SCHOOL. In August the Victoria Public arranged, for 
teachers attending Victoria College Summer School, a display of 
books suitable for basic collections in schools, chosen principally 
from the Book Exhibit at the Workshop on “Parents, Children and 
Books” at the University of Washington in July. Mrs. Isabelle 
Goodwin, head of the Children’s Department, who had attended 
the Workshop, spoke to about 60 teachers on “Book Selection for 
Schools”. 

In Burnaby, the Library and the School Board are cooperating in 
the provision of bookmobile service (supervised by a teacher- 
librarian) to elementary schools. The object is to promote “free” 
reading; the schools will continue to handle all curricular and sup- 
plementary materials. 

PNLA CONFERENCE. This year, the Pacific Northwest Library 
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Association's annual conference was held in Victoria, September 
4-6. Ronald Ley, of the Fraser Valley Regional, was elected presi- 
dent for the coming year. Most of the conference was devoted to 
presentation of the findings and recommendations of the Library 
Development Project. 


CREDITS AND DEBITS. Over the years, PNLA has quite a list of 
accomplishments to its credit. Subscription Books Bulletin, one of 
the early cooperative endeavours of the Association, proved suc- 
cessful enough to be put on a national basis. The PNLA Quarterly 
just concluding its twenty-second year, has long been noted as an 
outstanding library periodical. The Pacific Northwest Bibliographic 
Center, now eighteen years old, was designed to spread limited 
book resources over a thinly scattered population. 

However, all this activity requires funds. PNLA, consistently run- 
ning in the red over the past several years, this year decided to cut 
the cost of printing the Quarterly. PNBC, finding it impossible to 
engage in any of the peripheral activities originally envisaged, has 
had to restrict itself to the Union Catalog and interlibrary loans. 
The Center has acted on several of the recommendations of Dr. 
Swank’s 1957 survey (part of the Library Development Project), 
but its financial situation is still bad. 

One method of raising funds is to increase membership. Last 


year British Columbia provided 73 out of 739 personal members of 
PNLA. Last year, BCLA membership was 222. The figures speak for 
themselves. 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT PROJECT. Library surveys are not 
new, but the concept of this one is. Designed as a pioneer “‘area 
survey” into the total library resources and services in the Pacific 
Northwest, it covered not only public libraries, but also school, col- 
lege, university, and special libraries. The results, to be published 
in four volumes next spring, should be required reading for every 
librarian in the region. 

The two year inquiry is not an end, but a beginning. The survey 
tells us where we stand at present; it is up to us to translate the 
conclusions and recommendations into action for the future. Two 
interesting proposals are that existing public libraries be consolidat- 
ed into larger units of service and integrated into a Northwest re- 
gional library service—a shift away from the traditional concept of 
“community” libraries—and that more clearly defined direction 
be given to the purposes and role of the library profession and its 
institutions. Food for thought indeed! 
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